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HISTORICAL  ADDRESS. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — 

~VVe,  the  people  of  the  towns  come  of  ancient  Dunstable  as  a 
common  parent,  meet  here  to-day  with  our  friends  and  neighbors 
in  this  family  group,  to  commemorate  in  some  fitting  way,  the 
two  hundredth  birth-day  of  a  venerated  and  honored  mother. 

We,  and  the  towns  from  which  we  come  are  the  heirs  of  her 
precious  memories  and  rich  estates — won  and  defended  by  her 
sacrifices — consecrated  by  her  sufferings  and  blood — our  several 
shares  of  the  old  family  homestead  having  been  set  off  and  apart- 
ed  to  us — the  perpetuation  of  her  good  name  and  worthy  deeds 
is  committed  to  us  as  an  especial  trust. 

I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  honor  done  me  by  the  invitation, 
distrustingly  accepted,  to  appear  on  this  occasion,  and  to  speak 
to  this  family  gathering,  somewhat  of  her  ways  of  life — of  her 
character  and  experiences  for  the  first  hundred  }-ears.  But  I 
will  not  preface  what  I  have  to  say,  writh  the  common,  and 
sometimes  wearisome  confession  of  incompetency  to  the  duty — 
or  of  the  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  my  task 
is  done — both  the  one  and  the  other,  as  I  fear,  will  be  but  too 
apparent  to  those  of  you  who  will  honor  me  with  your  attention. 

The  ancient  town  of  Dunstable  was  chartered  b}r  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  (as  shown  by  the  original  record  now 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Boston),  October  16, 
1673,  O.  S.  corresponding  to  October  27,  1673,  N.  S.,  just  two 
hundred  years  ago  to-da}-.  It  was  then,  and  for  nearly  eighty 
years  after,  supposed  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  County  of 
Middlesex. 
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It  included  within  its  boundaries,  as  originally  chartered,  the 
present  town  of  Tyngsborough,  the  east  part  of  Dunstable,  a 
narrow  gore  on  the  north  line  of  Pepperell,  another  near  the 
north-east  corner  of  Townsend,  all  still  in  Massachusetts.  In 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  it  embraced  the  town  of  Litchfield, 
most  of  Hudson,  the  south-west  part  of  Londonderry,  and 
the  west  part  of  Pelham,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Merrimack 
river ; — on  the  west  side  of  that  river,  nearly  all  of  the  towns 
of  Nashua  and  Hollis,  all  of  Amherst  and  Merrimack  south  of 
the  Souhegan  river,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  towns  of  Brook- 
line  and  Milford. 

That  part  of  it  west  of  the  Merrimack  was  bounded  north  by 
the  Souhegan,  south  by  Chelmsford  and  Groton,  as  chartered  in 
1655,  and  west  b}r  a  line  running  due  south  from  Dram  Cup 
Hill,  so  called,  in  the  town  of  Milford,  near  the  Souhegan,  a 
little  to  the  west  of  Muscatanapus  pond,  now  in  Brookline. 

AREA  OF  ANCIENT  DUNSTABLE. 

Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  from  the  north  line  of 
Litchfield  to  that  of  Chelmsford,  following  the  course  of  the 
Merrimack,  was  about  seventeen  miles,  its  least  length  from  the 
south  line  of  Groton  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  Souhegan  river, 
not  far  from  ten  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  east  and  west 
could  not  have  been  less  than  sixteen  miles,  the  whole  compris- 
ing an  area  of  near  two  hundred  square  miles,  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  acres. 

It  was  still  a  favorite  home  of  the  savage,  covered  for  the 
most  part  with  the  dense,  native  New  England  forest,  the  fair 
Merrimack  flowing  near  its  centre,  the  Souhegan  along  its  north- 
erl}'  border,  the  Nashua  and  Nissitissit  in  the  southwest.  Be- 
side all  these  beautiful  rivers,  it  was  watered  b}~  hundreds  of 
cn*stal  brooks,  and  gemmed  among  its  hills  with  scores  of  clear 
and  picturesque  ponds. 

From  out  this  fair  domain,  between  the  years  1655  and  1673, 
inany  grants  had  been  made  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts of  "  Farms,"  so  called,  to  individuals  and  corporations, 
mostly  along  the  Merrimack  and  Souhegan,  varying  in  quantity 
from  three  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  acres,  and  amounting  in 
all  to  fourteen  thousand  acres  or  more.  The  last  of  these  grants, 
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bearing  date  October  11,  1673,  O.  S.,  but  a  few  days  before  the 
charter,  was  made  to  the  Boston  Artilleiy  Company,  since 
known  by  the  well-earned  name  and  title  of  the  "Ancient  and 
Honorable."  This  last  grant  .was  of  one  thousand  acres,  and 
was  laid  out  on  the  north  side  of  the  Nashua  river,  at  its  inter- 
section with  the  Merrimack,  extending  north  along  the  Merri- 
mack about  one  and  a  half  miles,  and  on  the  Nashua  to  Spec- 
tacle meadow  and  brook,  about  two  miles,  and  including  all  the 
compact  part  of  the  city  of  Nashua  north  of  tbe  river.  It 
appears  from  the  history  of  the  Artillery  Company  that  about 
seventy  years  afterwards  the  company  sold  this  tract  to  Col. 
Joseph  Blanchard,  a  gentleman  of  much  note  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Dunstable.  The  remembrance  of  this  grant  has  been 
affectionately  perpetuated  to  our  times  in  the  name  of  that 
beautiful  natural  reservoir  of  pure  and  sparkling  water  close  b}* 
the  heart  of  our  city,  and  endeared  to  us  all  by  the  historic 
name  of  "Artillery  Pond." 

PETITION  FOR  THE  CHARTER. 

.  The  petition  for  this  charter  was  dated  Sept.  15,  1673,  O.  S., 
and  was  signed  by  Thomas  Brattle,  Jonathan  Tyng,  and  twenty- 
four  others,  including  a  part  of  the  owners  of  the  "Farms"  pre- 
viously granted.  The  petitioners  stated  as  reasons  for  granting 
the  charter  that  "the  Land  described  in  the  Petition  Was  of 
little  Capacity  as" it  then  was  to  do  the  country  service" — "that 
a.  considerable  number  of  persons  of  sober  and  orderly  conver- 
sation, who  stood  in  great  need  of  accommodations  were  ready 
to  make  improvement  of  this  vacant  Land  with  whom  the  owners 
of  the  'farms'  previousl}7  granted  were  ready  to  join  and  En- 
courage." The  petition  then  concludes  as  follows  :  "  Yor  Pe- 
titioners therefore  Humbly  request  the  favour  of  this  Honoured 
Court  that  they  will  please  to  grant  the  said  Tract  of  Land  to 
yor  Petitioners  and  to  such  as  will  J03rne  with  them  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Land  aforementioned  so  that  those  who  have  already 
improved  their  Farmes  there  and  others  also  Who  speedily  in- 
tend to  doe  the  like  may  be  in  a  way  for  the  Enjo}'ment  of  the 
Publique  ordinances  of  God ;  nor  without  which  the  greatest 
part  of  the  yeare  they  will  be  deprived  of ;  the  farmes  lying  far 
remoat  from  an}'  towns  ;  and  farther  that  this  Honoured  Court 
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will  please  to  grant  the  like  Immunities  to  this  Plantation  as 
they  in  their  favors  have  formerly  granted  to  other  new  Planta- 
tions.   So  shall  your  Petitioners  be  ever  engaged  to  pray  &c. 


Thos.  Edwards, 
Tho.  Wheeler,  Senior. 
Peter  Bulkley. 
John  Parker. 
John  Morss,  Senior. 
Samwell  Combs. 
James  Parker,  Junior. 
Josiaii  Parker. 
Joseph  Parker. 
Nath.  Blood. 
Rob't  Parris. 
John  Jolliffe. 
Zafinea  Long. 


Thomas  Brattle.' 
Jonathan  Tyng. 
Joseph  Wheeler. 
James  Parker,  Senior. 
Rob't  Gibbs. 
John  Turner. 
Sampson  Sheafe. 
Samuel  Scarlet. 
William  Lakin. 
Abraham  Parker. 
James  Knapp. 
Robert  Proctor. 
Simon  Willard. 


The  petition  was  granted,  and  the  charter  or  act  of  incorpor- 
ation, as  copied  from  the  original  manuscript  record  is  in.  the 
words  following : 

"The  Magistrates  Judge  it  Meet  to  grant  the  Petitioners  Request  herein; 
Provided  that  a  farme  of  Five  Hundred  Acres  of  Upland  &  Meadow  be  layd 
out  for  the  Publick  use,  and  that  they  so  proceed  in  settling  ye  Plantation  as 
to  finish  it  out  w^nn  three  years  &  procure  &  maintain  an  able  &  orthodox 
minister  amongst  them ;  the  Magistrs  have  passed  this,  their  brethren  the 
Deputyes  hereto  consenting. 

/  EDWARD  RAWSON,  Sectret. 

16  October  ^73 
The  Deputyes  consent  hereto 

WILLIAM  TORRY,  Clericus." 

Such,  in  those  times,  and  for  many  }*ears  after  were  the  usual 
conditions  upon  which  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
granted  charters  for  towns.  .  The  procuring  and  maintenance 
of  an  "able  and  orthodox"  minister  was  an  indispensable  con- 
dition, and  in  case  a  Town  should  be  destitute  of  such  lawful 
minister  for  six  consecutive  months,  it  was  made  the  duty  of 
tho  Court  of  Sessions,  at  the  charge  of  the  town,  to  procure  and 
set  |e  one  that  would  answer  the  Law.  By  "  finishing,"  or 
M  wishing  out"  the  Plantation  within  three  years,"  was  un- 
Jjpibtedly  meant,  the  procuring  within  that  time  of  such  number 
a  settlers  as  would  be  competent  to  the  support  of  such  minis- 
'lster  and  the  building  of  a  meeting  house.  That  such  was  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "  finish  out  the  Plantation  within  three 
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years"  is  more  than  implied  in  the  action  of  the  Petitioners,  and 
in  the  conditions  upon  which  at  the  time,  they  made  grants  of 
"  House  Lotts,"  so  called,  to  actual  settlers;  each  settler  be- 
ing required  by  his  contract  to  "  clear,  fence,  break  up,  build 
a  house,  and  Live  upon  his  Lot  within  three  years"  from  the 
date  of  his  charter  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture.  By  the 
granting  of  this  charter,  the  Twenty-Six  Petitioners  became  the 
owners  of  all  the  ungranted  Lands  within  the  Boundaries  of  Old 
Dunstable,  which,  if  equally  shared,  would  have  given  to  each 
of  them  not  less  than  four  thousand  acres.  About  twelve  3'ears 
later,  for  the  consideration  of  £20,  as  is  said,  the  title  of  the 
Proprietors  was  confirmed  by  the  Naticook  &  Wamesit  Indians 
— the  Naticooks  then  living  about  Thornton's  Ferry,  the  Wam- 
esits  near  Pawtucket  Falls. 

GRANTEES  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Many  of  the  grantees  of  the  "Farms "  as  well  as  of  the  peti- 
tioners for  the  charters  were  at  the  time  men  of  note  in  the 
Province.  Among  the  former  were  John  Endicott,  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  William  Brenton,  afterwards  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island.  Among  the  latter  were  William  Brattle, 
whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  Brattle  Street,  Brattle  Street 
Church,  and  Brattle's  End  Dunstable,  Peter  Bulkley,  a  fellow 
of  Harvard  College  and  Speaker  of  the  Provincial  Assembly, 
Sampson  Sheafe,  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  others  of  no  less  note. 

PERAMBULATION  AND  SURVEY. 

The  Spring  next  after  its  incorporation,  Dunstable  was  per- 
ambulated and  the  Boundaries  of  the  town  established  and 
marked  by  Jonathan  Danforth  of  Billerica,  who  had  laid  off  the 
grant  to  the  Boston  Artillery  Company  the  fall  previous,  the 
towns  of  Chelmsford  and  Groton  six  years  before,  and  who  is 
spoken  of  in  Mr.  Farmer's  biographical  notice  of  him  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  surveyors  of  his  time.  In  an  elegy  wTitten 
in  memory  of  Mr.  Danforth,  it  is  said  of  him  : 

"  He  rode  the  circuit ;  chained  great  towns  and  farms 
To  good  behavior  ;  and  by  well  marked  stations 
He  fixed  their  bounds  for  many  generations." 
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NAME,  ETC. 

The  name  Dunstable  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  new 
town  in  compliment  to  Madam  Mary  Tyng,  wife  of  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Tyng,  and  mother  of  Jonathan  Tyng,  one  of  the  grantees 
in  the  charter,  Madam  Tyng  having  come  from  a  city  of  the  same 
name  in  Bedfordshire,  in  the  southerly  part  of  England.  This 
charter  of  Dunstable  is  older  by  near  sixty  years  than  that  of 
an}7  town  in  New  Hampshire  west  of  the  Merrimack,  that  of 
Rumford,  now  Concord,  incorporated  in  1733,  being  among  the 
next  oldest. 

.  '  COMPACT  OF  THE  GRANTEES. 

Before  taking  possession  or  making  any  division  of  their  am- 
ple domains,  the  grantees  following  the  prudent  example  of  the 
Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower,  entered  into  a  social  written  com- 
pact regulating  their  future  polity  in  respect  to  the  disposition 
and  settlement  of  the  town.  In  this  compact,  among  other 
matters,  it  was  agreed  that  each  accepted  settler,  as  a  personal 
right  should  have  a  "  house  lott "  of  ten  acres,  one  acre  to  be 
added  to  the  ten  for  each  £20  of  estate,  but  no  "  house  lott "  to 
exceed  thirty  acres  ;  and  all  after  divisions  of  the  common  land 
to  be  apportioned  according  to  house  lots. 

These  lots  were  to  be  laid  out  in  the  same  neighborhood  and 
adjoining  each  other,  for  convenience  of  defence  in  case  of  hos- 
tile attack.  "If  any  settler  should  fail  to  pay  his  dues  or 
taxes,  his  lot  to  be  seized  by  the  town  and  held  till  payment." 
"  To  the  end  that  the}'  might  live  in  peace  and  love  with  each 
other,  every  settler  was  to  fence  his  garden,  orchard  and  corn- 
field with  a  sufficient  fence,  four  rails  in  height ;  and  all  land 
not  fenced  was  to  be  free  and  common  to  all  the  cattle  of  the 
proprietors." 

HOUSE  LOTS  LAID  OFF  AND  SETTLEMENT  BEGUN. 

These  house  lots  said  to  have  been  about  eighty  in  all,  were 
laid  out  not  long  afterwards,  contiguous  to  each  other,  beginning 
at  the  "Neck,"  so  called,  near  the  mouth  of  Salmon  Brook,  and 
extending  southerly  along  that  brook,  the  Merrimack  river  and 
the  main  road  in  the  direction  towards  the  ancient  burial  ground 
near  the  present  state  line.    Near  by,  and  not  far  from  the  site 
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of  the  old  school-bouse  in  the  present  Harbor  School  District, 
the  first  fort  or  garrison  was  built,  to  which  the  settlers  could 
retire  in  case  of  clanger. 

It  is  very  evident  that  settlements  had  been  begun  on  these 
house  lots  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1C 74,  as  we  find  on  the  town 
records,  that  on  the  11th  of  May  of  that  }Tear,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  "Farmers,"  "  Proprietors"  under  the  charter,  and  "town- 
ship men"  or  new  settlers,  it  was  "voted  that  the  first  meeting- 
house should  be  built  between  Salmon  Brook  and  the  house  of 
Lieutenant  Wheeler  as  convenient  as  may  be  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  both."  ,  . 

Thus  was  begun,  in  the  wilderness,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
the  infant  settlement  at  Salmon  Brook.  For  sixty  years  after- 
wards, it  stood  there  solitary  and  alone,  no  town  north  of  it 
this  side  of  Canada  ;  none  east  of  it  in  New  Hampshire  to  the 
west  of  Exeter — fifty  miles  ;  none  to  the  south-east,  south  or 
south-west,  nearer  than  Chelmsford,  Groton  and  Lancaster,  at 
the  respective  distances  of  fourteen,  fifteen  and  twenty-five 
miles. 

king  philip's  war. 

The  next  year,  in  the  summer  of  1675,  the  bloody  war  begun 
b}'  the  crafty  and  cruel  King  Philip  for  the  extermination  of 
the  English,  broke  upon  the  New  England  Colonies.  The  new 
towns  of  Lancaster,  Groton  and  Chelmsford  were  attacked  and 
burnt,  their  inhabitants  murdered,  carried  into  captivit}'  or 
driven  from  their  bouses.  With  the  exception  of  the  brave 
Jonathan  Tyng,  every  settler  at  Dunstable  fled.  Tyng  alone 
refused  to  leave,  and  fortifying  his  house  he  resolved  to  defend 
it  to  the  last.  He  petitioned  to  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  a  little  "guard  of  three  or  four  men,"  saying  in 
his  petition  "  that  he  was  living  in  the  uppermost  house  on  the 
Merrimack,  lying  open  to  the  enemy,  but  so  seated  as  to  be,  as 
it  were,  a  watch-house  for  the  neighboring  towns."  The  peti- 
tion was  granted,  and  with  this  little  Spartan  band,  Tyng 
stoutly  defended  his  rude  castle  and  held  the  town  till  the  end 
of  the  war. 

Jonathan  Tyng  thus  nobly  and  gallantly  earned  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  permanent  settler  of  Dunstable,  and  of  all  that 
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part  of  New  Hampshire  west  of  the  Merrimack,  and  of  having 
his  name  perpetuated  hy  a  grateful  posterity  in  that  of  the 
town  of  Tyngsborough. 

In  1678,  Peace  came  again  ;  the  fugitive  settlers  at  Salmon 
Brook,  or  such  of  them  as  had  survived  the  war,  were  at  lib- 
ert}'  to  return,  and  the  same  year  it  is  said,  the  first  meeting 
house  was  built.  At  one  of  their  town  meetings,  about  this 
time,  it  wa^"  voted  that  the  number  of  settlers  might  be  in- 
creased but  not  so  as  to  exceed  eighty  families"  in  all.  In 
1679,  the  plantation  was  at  last  " finished  out"  by  the  "pro- 
curing and  maintaining"  the  Rev.  Thomas  Weld  as  their  first 
"learned  and  orthodox  minister  amongst  them."  Under  the 
ministration  of  Mr.  Weld,  the  settlement  so  increased  and  pros- 
pered that  in  1685  it  became  necessary  to  build  a  larger  meet- 
ing house,  "  about  the  size  of  the  one  at  Groton,"  as  the  town 
records  have  it. 

BIRTHS,   MARRIAGES  AND  DEATHS. 

In  the  ancient  records  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  we 
find  under  the  quaint  heading  of  "Lambs  born  in  Dunstable," 
that  the  first  recorded  birth  was  that  of  William,  son  of  Jona- 
than and  Mary  Tyng,  April  22,  1679.  The  first  marriage  that 
of  John  Lollendine,  the  Michael  Angelo  of  the  first  meeting 
house,  and  the  architect  of  the  first  bridge  across  Salmon  Brook, 
Aug.  2,  1680.  The  first  recorded  death  that  of  the  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Tyng,  Dec.  22,  1681,  aged  81. 

king  William's  war. 
After  an  unquiet  peace  for  about  ten  }'ears,  the  beginning  of 
tfre  war,  known  in  histor}'  as  "  King  William's,"  was  signalized 
in  New  England  by  the  treacherous  and  horrible  murder  of 
Major  Waldron  and  twenty-two  other  inhabitants  of  Dover  by 
the  Penacook  and  Eastern  Indians,  and  the  carrying  off  a  still 
larger  number  as  captives  to  Canada.  The  same  party  of  sav- 
ages had  planned  an  attack  at  the  same  time  upon  Dunstable, 
but  its  execution  was  prevented  by  a  timel}*  discovery  of  tbe 
plot.  Two  companies  of  mounted  scouts  of  twenty  men  each, 
afterwards  reinforced  by  fifty,  were  prompt^  detailed  to  patrol 
the  woods  from  Lancaster  to  Dunstable.  But  these  precau- 
tions did  not  save  the  settlement  at  Salmon  Brook  from  attack 
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and  massacre.  The  town  records  tell  in  graphic  words,  said 
to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Weld,  their  first  .minister,  the 
sad  tale  of  two  of  these  attacks. 

Anno  Domini  1 691 
Benjamin  Hassell  Senior 
Anna  Hassell  his  wife 
Benjamin  Hassell,  their  son, 
Mary  Marks,  Daughter  of 
Patrick  Marks 


Were  slain  by  our 
Indian  Enemies 
Sept.  2  in  the  Eve- 
ning. 


,.  ,  t,  j   )  Died  by  the  hand  of  our  Jn- 

Obadmh  Perry  and  /  dj     EJ     .  g  ^ 

Christopher  Perry    J  .Q  ^  mmn[ngm  P 

There  were  at  this  time  in  the  settlement  at  Salmon  Brook, 
four  garrison  houses,  two  of  them  having  four  soldiers  each, 
one  six  and  another  seven.  Such  garrison  houses,  as  described 
by  Dr.  Belknap,  were  surrounded  with  walls  of  timber  built  up 
to  the  eaves,  with  the  gates  as  well  as  the  house  doors  secured 
by  iron  bolts  and  bars.  So  much  had  the  settlement  been  re- 
duced by  this  war  that  in  1696  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  had 
tied,  and  in  1699  there  were  but  twent}T  heads  of  families  to 
contribute  to  the  minister's  wood  rate.  This  war  lasted  ten 
years.  Cotton  Mather,  who  wrote  its  history,  calls  them  u  De- 
cennium  Luctuosum" — the  decade  of  sorrows. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S  "WAR. 

In  the  3*ear  1703,  after  a  short  truce,  the  war  known  as 

Queen  Anne's,  broke  upon  the  colonies,  and  also  lasted  ten 

years.     The  scholarly  Penhallow,  who,  as  a  member  of  the 

New  Hampshire  Council,  was  an  actor  in  them,  and  who  wrote 

the  history  of  the  Indian  wars,  from  1703  to  1726,  inscribes  the 

title-page  of  his  book  with  the  sad,  classic  words: — 

"  Nescio  tu  quibus  es,  Lector,  lecturus  ocellis 
Hoc  scio,  quod  siccis,  scribere  non  potui." 

(With  what  eyes,  O  reader,  you  will  read  this  tale, 

I  know  not,  * 

This  I  do  know,  mine  were  not  dry  when  writing  it.) 

The  Eastern  and  Canadian  Indians  again  took  part  with  the 
French,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  more  than  two  hun- 
dred settlers  along  our  northern  frontier  were  killed  or  captured 
and  taken  to  Canada.  "  Terror  ubique  tremor  "  sa}'s  Penhal- 
low— 44  fear  and  trembling  everywhere." 

In  this  war,  the  General  Court-,  in  retaliation  of  the  example 
of  the  government  of  Canada,  offered  a  bounty  of  £40  each  for 
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Indian  scalps.  Capt.  John  T}mg,  of  Dunstable,  was  the  first 
to  avail  himself  of  this  grim  bounty,  and  went  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  says  the  historian,  to  the  Indian  head-quarters  and  got 
five,  for  which  he  was  paid  £200.  Early  in  the  war  the  garri- 
son house  of  Robert  Parris,  in  the  south  part  of  the  settlement, 
was  attacked,  and  himself,  wife  and  one  daughter  killed. 

In  170G,  the  Weld  Garrison,  so  called,  then  occupied  by 
twenty  troopers,  was  surprised  by  the  savages,  and  one-half  of 
the  soldiers  killed.  The  same  party  murdered  six  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  town.  The  stoiy  of  this  last*  massacre  is  thus 
told  in  the  town  records  : — 


At  this  time,  including  a  block-house  built  by  the  govern- 
ment, there  were  seven  garrison  houses  in  the  settlement,  each 
having  one  or  more  soldiers,  the  town  being  still  a  "  Watch- 
house"  for  the  interior  settlements. 


In  1713  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  put  an  end  to  Queen  Anne's 
War.  A  treacherous  peace  followed,  till  1722,  when  the  war 
was  renewed.  Dunstable,  still  on  the  extreme  frontier,  was 
attacked,  two  of  her  citizens  captured  and  carried  to  Canada 
by  a  part}r  of  the  enemy.  The  savages  were  pursued  by  soldiers 
from  the  town,  who  were  ambushed,  eight  of  them  slaughtered, 
and  all  buried  in  the  same  grave. 

The  following  epitaph  in  the  ancient  burial  ground  "spelt  b}' 
the  unlettered  Muse,"  tells  the  bloody  talc. 

MEMENTO  MORI. 
Here  lies  the  body  of  Thomas  Lund  who  departed 
this  life  Sept.  24,  1724,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  age. 
This  man,  with  seven  more  that  lies  in  this  grave, 
Was  all  slew  in  a  day  by  the  Indians. 
In  the  month  of  November  after  this  slaughter,  the  "worthy 
Captain  Lovewell"  and  his  company  of  fearless  and  hardy  men 
volunteered  to  "range  the  woods  full  wide"  and  fight  the  In- 
dians for  a  year.    I  need  not  to  this  audience  repeat  the  story 


Nathan  Blanchard 

Lydia  Blanchard  his  wife 

Susannah  Blanchard  his  daughter 

Mrs.  Hannah  Blanchard 

Goody  Cumings  wife  of  John  Cumings 

Rachel  Galusha,  Dyed  July  3,  1705. 


LOArE WELL'S  AVAR. 
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of  the  first,  the  second,  or  the  last  expedition  of  this  band  of 
daring  backwoodsmen. 

"What  time  the  noble  Lovewell  came 

With  fifty  men  from  Dunstable 
The  cruel  Pequot  tribe  to  tame 

With  arms  and  bloodshed  terrible, 

all  familiar  to  ns  from  our  childhood  as  household  words.  From 
that  day  to  our  own,  in  our  sober  histories,  in  works  of  fiction, 
in  oral  tradition,  in  our  most  popular  New  England  ballads, 
the  names  of  "worthy  Captain  Lovewell"  and  Dunstable,  have 
been  joined  together,  as  it  were,  in  holy  wedlock,  never  to  be 
put  asunder.  Of  the  seventy  savages  in  the  desperate  conflict 
at  Pequacket,  according  to  Penh  allow  fort}T  were  killed  on  the 
field  and  eighteen  mortally  wounded.  Of  the  thirty-four  men 
of  Lovewell's  company,  in  the  battle  fifteen  were  killed,  includ- 
ing all  the  officers,  besides  many  wounded.  Well  and  worthily 
has  a  New  Hampshire  bard,  upon  visiting  the  battle-field  one 
hundred  years  afterwards,  sung  of  them 

"Ah  !  Where  are  the  soldiers  that  fought  here  of  yore  ! 

The  sod  is  upon  them,  they'll  struggle  no  more, 
The  hatchet  is  fallen— the  red  man  is  low, 

But  near  him  reposes  the  arm  of  his  foe. 

The  names  of  the  fallen  the  traveller  leaves 

Cut  out  with  his  knife  on  the  bark  of  the  trees, 
But  little  avail  his  affectionate  arts, 

For  the  names  of  the  fallen  are  graved  on  our  hearts. 

Sleep,  soldiers  of  merit !  Sleep,  gallants  of  yore 

The  hatchet  has  fallen,  the  struggle  is  o'er, 
While  the  fir  tree  is  green  or  the  wind  rolls  a  wave 

The  tear  drop  shall  brighten  the  turf  of  the  brave." 

Though  the  combatants  were  so  few,  and  this  blood}'  conflict 
apparently  a  drawn  battle  (neither  party  being  in  a  condition 
to  pursue  the  other)  3-et  so  far  as  related  to  New  England  it 
had  all  the  results  of  a  decisive  and  complete  victory.  It  was 
the  last  battle  of  the  war  ;  the  power  of  the  hostile  savages  was 
forever  broken,  and  such  of  them  as  were  left,  gradually  with- 
drew from  their  ancient  haunts  and  hunting-grounds  in  New 
England  to  the  French  settlements  in  Canada.  Peace  followed 
the  ensuing  winter,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  little 
settlement  at  Salmon  Brook,  so  persistently  and  bravely  de- 
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fended  for  the  preceding  fifty  years,  has  never  been  invaded  try 
a  hostile  savage.  From  the  breaking  out  of  King  William's 
War  to  the  making  of  this  peace  was  a  period  of  thirt}T-seven 
years,  twenty-three  of  this  savage  warfare,  and  but  fourteen  of 
treacherous,  uncertain  peace.  During  all  these  sad  years  the 
settlers  in  our  ancient  town,  feeble  and  few  in  numbers,  but 
always  trusting  in  God,  and  literally  "keeping  their  powder 
dry,"  were  yet  ever  firm  and  defiant.  Living  for  the  most  part 
in  garrisons — felling  the  forests  and  planting  their  fields  with 
their  arms  ready  at  hand — listening  to  the  sermon  on  Sunday 
with  their  loaded  muskets  by  their  seats,  or  stacked  at  the  meet- 
ing house  door — their  bravest  men  waylaid  and  slaughtered — 
their  wives  and  children  massacred  in  their  houses,  or  hurried 
off  to  a  captivity  often  worse  than  death — they  maintained  this 
out-post  of  our  modern  Christian  civilization  to  the  bitter  end. 

When  we  turn  our  eyes  backward  to  the  blood}*  scenes,  to  the 
terrors  and  sorrows  of  the  past,  and  contrast  those  scenes  and 
those  sorrows  with  the  peace  and  blessings  of  the  present,  and 
call  to  mind  to  what  extent  this  quiet  and  these  blessings  are 
due  to  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Dun- 
stable, what  heart  not  palsied,  can  fail  to  throb  with  emotions 
of  gratitude  to  our  common  Father  for  so  worth}*  an  ancestry. 

It  would  be  forgetfulness  of  a  duty  we  owe  alike  to  ourselves, 
to  those  who  shall  come  after  us  when  we  are  gone,  to  the  insti- 
tutions civil  and  religious  they  did  so  much  to  establish,  and  to 
our  common  humanity,  should  we  neglect  so  far  as  in  us  lies  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  their  worthy  and  noble  deeds. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Dunstable  at  this  period,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Fox,  was  as  follows  : 

16S0,  30  families,  or  about  120  inhabitants. 
1701,  25       "        "     "      100  " 
171 1,  13       "        "     "  86 
1730,  50       "        "     "     250  " 

THE   EFFECTS   OF  THE  RETURN  OF  PEACE. 

With  the  return  of  peace,  both  the  town  of  Dunstable  and 
all  the  country  round,  begun  to  experience  a  degree  of  pros- 
perity never  enjoyed  before,  and  settlements  were  soon  extend- 
ed north  and  west  of  the  Nashua,  and  east  of  the  Merrimack. 
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As  we  have  already  seen,  no  town  before  that  time  had  been 
chartered  north  or  west  of  Dunstable,  in  what  is  now  New 
Hampshire,  for  the  preceding  fifty  years.  But  such  was  the 
"benign  influence  of  peace,  that  within  sixteen  }rears  after  "Love- 
well's  Fight "  twenty-eight  towns,  now  in  New  Hampshire,  had 
been  chartered  or  granted  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  more  or  less  settled,  extending  north  on  the  Merri- 
mack, to  Stevenstown  (now  Franklin  and  Salisbury)  about 
sixt}T  miles,  and  on  the  Connecticut  to  Number  4,  now  Charles- 
town,  near  seventy  miles. 

FIRST  DISMEMBERMENTS  OF  DUNSTABLE. 

About  this  period,  or  a  little  before,  began  the  legislative 
dismemberments  and  mutilations  of  the  body  politic  of  the 
town  of  Dunstable — afterwards  continued  with  more  or  less 
frequency  for  near  a  century — a  treatment  little  less  unkind 
and  cruel  in  its  wa}'  than  that  suffered  b}'  the  early  settlers 
from  the  savages.  The  first  of  these  excisions  was  in  the  }Tear 
1722  when  its  north-east  extremity  was  cut  off,  to  fill  up  a  cor- 
ner of  the  Town  of  Londonderry.  The  next,  in  1731,  when  a 
thin  slice  of  it  of  about  eighty  acres,  not  enough  to  weaken  the 
muscle,  or  even  to  draw  blood,  was  taken  from  near  its  south- 
west corner  to  piece  out, a  side  of  Townsend. 

In  the  year  1732,  all  the  remainder  of  the  old  town  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Merrimack,  extending  from  the  north  line  of 
Litchfield  to  Chelmsford,  was  incorporated  into  a  new  town 
then  called  Nottingham. 

In  the  year  1734,  the  north  part  of  the  then  new  town  of 
Nottingham,  and  a  part  of  the  present  town  of  Merrimack, 
south  of  the  Souhegan,  at  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Merrimack,  were  incorporated  into  a  town  then  and  still  called 
Litchfield. 

Both  of  these  towns  being  incorporated  by  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  were  required  within  three  years  from  the 
date  of  their  respective  charters  to  be  "  finished  out"  by  pro- 
curing and  ' 4  settling  in  each  of  them  a  learned  and  orthodox 
minister  of  good  conversation,  and  making  effectual  provision 
for  his  comfortable  and  honorable  support." 
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In  1739  that  part  of  Dunstable  tying  west  of  the  present  east 
line  of  Ilollis  and  the  Nashua  river  was  incorporated  as  a  parish, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  West  Parish  of  Dunstable.  This 
charter  of  West  Dunstable,  as  also  that  of  Nottingham,  author- 
ized the  assessment  of  a  tax  of  two  pence  per  acre  upon  all  lands 
of  non-resident  owners,  within  their  chartered  limits  for  the 
space  of  five  years  for  the  building  of  a  meeting  house  and  the 
support  of  the  ministry.  The  incorporation  of  West  Dunstable 
was  the  last  legislative  act  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts affecting  that  part  of  the  old  town  now  in  New  Hampshire. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  NEW7  PROVINCE  LINES. 

For  a  long  time  prior  to  the  year  1739  the  boundary  line  be- 
between  the  provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts 
had  been  the  subject  of  protracted  and  acrimonious  controversy. 
About  seventy  years  before,  Governor  Endicott  of  Massachu- 
setts had  caused  a  monument  to  be  fixed  three  miles  northward 
of  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  forming  the  Merrimack  in  the 
present  county  of  Belknap,  and  Massachusetts  claimed  all  the 
territory  in  the  present  state  of  New  Hampshire  south  of  an  east 
and  west  line  passing  through  that  point,  and  also  all  within 
three  miles  both  east  and  north  of  the  Merrimack. 

On  the  other  hand  New  Hampshire  claimed  all  the  territory 
lying  north  of  a  line  running  due  east  and  west  through  a 
point,  within  three  miles  of  the  Merrimack,  on  its  north  side 
near  its  mouth.  At  last  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to 
settle  this  controversy,  which  met  for  the  purpose  at  Hampton 
Falls,  in  this  State,  in  the  year  1737,  the  General  Courts  of 
each  province  attending  the  sittings  of  this  commission.  The 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  his  coach,  and  the  members  of 
the  General  Court  of  that  province  mounted  on  horseback, 
formed  themselves  into  a  procession  at  Boston  and  marched  in 
state  to  Hampton  Falls,  to  be  present  at  the  sessions  of  this  tri- 
bunal. A  description  of  this  cavalacade  has  come  down  to  us, 
as  told  by  a  wit  of  the  time  to  a  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle  in  the 
following  pasquinade,  which  I  present  as  illustrating  the  cus- 
toms of  the  colonial  governments  under  the  royal  charters  : — 
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"Dear  Paddy,  you  ne'er  did  behold  such  a  sight 

As  yesterday  morning  was  seen  before  night, 

You  in  all  your  born  days  saw  nor  I  didn't  neither, 

So  many  fine  horses  and  men  ride  together, 

At  the  head,  the  lower  house  trotted  two  in  a  row, 

Then  all  the  higher  house  pranced  after  the  low, 

Then  the  Governor's  coach  galloped  on  like  the  wind, 

And  the  last  that  came  foremost  were  the  troopers  behind. 

But  I  fear  it  means  no  good  to  your  neck  or  mine, 

For  they  say  'tis  to  fix  a  right  place  for  the  Line,'1'' 

The  commission  at  Hampton  Falls  did  not  agree,  and  the 
question  was  reserved  for  the  King  in  Council.  A  decision  was 
finally  made  in  the  year  1740  fixing  the  Province  line  where  the 
State  line  now  is.  This  decision  took  from  the  Massachusetts 
claim,  and  gave  to  New  Hampshire,  not  only  all  the  disputed 
tract,  but  also  a  tract  of  territory  south  of  that  in  controversy, 
fourteen-  miles  in  width  and  extending  from  the  Merrimack 
River  to  the  Connecticut,  which  New  Hampshire  had  not  before 
claimed,  embracing  all  that  part  of  old  Dunstable,  north  of  the 
present  State  line. 

This  was  for  Dunstable  "the  most  imkindest  cut  of  all," 
being  for  the  old  town  almost  as  troublesome,  not  to  say  fatal, 
a  "place  for  the  line"  as  his  neck  could  have  been  for  the 
Paddy,  cutting  the  body  politic  asunder  from  side  to  side 
through  its  most  tender  and  vital  parts,  hard  by  the  ancient 
meetincf-house  and  burial  ground.  This  new  line  was  run  in 
1741,  leaving  in  Massachusetts  that  part  of  the  old  town  now 
in  T3mgsborough  and  Dunstable  in  that  State,  and  a  narrow 
gore  from  the  old  parish  of  West  Dunstable,  now  in  Pepperell, 
and  severing  from  Groton  a  small  triangular  tract  now  in  the 
south  part  of  Nashua  along  the  State  line. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  DECISION. 

This  decision  came  upon  the  settlers  in  Dunstable,  north  of 
the  new  line,  with  mingled  surprise  and  consternation.  Dun- 
stable was  eminently  and  wholly  a  Massachusetts  settlement. 
The  settlers  were  nearly  all  from  the  neighboring  towns  in  that 
Province,  with  whose  people  they  were  connected  in  sympathy, 
in  business,  and  by  the  ties  of  marriage  and  blood.  Their  town 
and  parish  charters,  and  the  titles  to  their  lands  and  improve- 
ments, were  all  Massachusetts  grants,  and  their  whole  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  organizations  under  Massachusetts  laws.  This 
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decision  of  the  King  in  Council  left  them  wholly  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  Province,  and  in  legal  effect  made  all  their 
charters,  the  titles  to  all  their  lands  and  improvements,  and  all 
statute  laws  regulating  their  civil  and  church  polity  wholly 
void.  This  decision  of  the  King  was  final  and  there  was  no 
appeal.  Though  disappointed,  embarrassed  and  indignant, 
there  was  no  alternative  but  submission. 

Fortunatel}'  for  them,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  afterwards 
a  compromise  was  effected  with  the  adverse  claimants  of  their 
lands  and  improvements,  and  their  titles  and  possessions  qui- 
eted, and  they  gradually  became  more  reconciled  to  the  change 
of  their  allegiance. 

FIRST  DOINGS  OF  THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  GENERAL  COURT. 

Soon  after  the  4 'fixing"  of  the  new  line  the  legislative  knife 
-was  again  put  in  motion,  and  now  by  the  General  Court  of  New 
Hampshire.  And,  first,  in  the  spring  of  1742,  the  next  year 
after  the  new  line  was  run,  the  towns  of  Nottingham  and  Litch- 
field, with  bounds  as  fixed  by  Massachusetts,  and  all  the  res- 
idue of  the  old  town  of  Dunstable,  were  organized  into  three 
separate  districts,  so  called,  by  the  respective  names  of  Not- 
tingham, Litchfield  and  Dunstable,  for  the  sole  purpose  (as 
appears  from  the  law)  of  collecting  province  taxes.  The  only 
officers  of  these  tax  districts  were  assessors,  collectors  of  taxes 
and  clerks,  all  first  elected  in  the  several  districts  in  the  Spring 
of  1742.  The  law  gave  to  these  districts  no  ecclesiastical 
powers  and  no  civil  authority,  other  than  for  the  collection  of 
Province  taxes.  This  organization  into  tax  districts  lasted  till 
the  spring  of  1746.  In  the  spring  of  1742  the  following  named 
persons  were  elected  to  these  several  offices : 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Capt.  Henry  Baldwin,  )        Henry  Baldwin,  Clerk. 

Zaccheus  Lovewell,     /  Assessors. 

John  Snow,  .  )        Thomas  Page,  Collector. 

LITCHFIELD. 

Samuel  Cochran,  )        Jacob  Hildreth,  Clerk. 
John  Usher,        >  Assessors, 

Jacob  Hildreth,   )        Alexander  Caldwell,  Collector. 
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DUNSTABLE. 

Thomas  Harwood,    ")        Abraham  Taylor,  Clerk. 
Jonathan  Lovewell,  (  Assessors. 
Abraham  Taylor,      |        Enoch  Hunt,      {  r 
Samuel  Cumings,     J        Henry  Parker,    \  collectors. 

INCORPORATION  OF  TOWNS  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Near  the  first  of  April,  1746,  all  that  part  of  old  Dunstable 
left  in  New  Hampshire,  west  of  the  Merrimack,  was  divided  by 
the  Governor  and  Council  into  four  towns,  with  the  chartered 
names  of  Dunstable,  Merrimack,  Holies  and  Monson.  The 
charters  of  Dunstable  and  Monson  bore  date  April  1  ;  that  of 
Merrimack  on  the  2d,  and  of  Holies  (now  Hollis)  on  the  3d  of 
that  month.  Dunstable  embraced  the  southeast  part  of  this 
territory,  beginning  at  the  Merrimack,  and  running  west  on  the 
new  province  line  to  the  Nashua  ;  its  west  boundary  being  the 
Nashua  river,  Flint's  brook  and  pond,  Muddy  brook  and  Pen- 
nichuck  pond  ;  its  northern,  Pennichuck  brook  ;  its  eastern,  the 
Merrimack  river. 

The  town  of  Merrimack  was  in  the  northeast  part,  having  the 
Souhegan  river  on  the  north,  the  Merrimack  on  the  east ;  and 
Pennichuck  brook  and  pond  on  the  south  and  west.  On  the  5th 
of  June,  1750,  that  part  of  Merrimack  north  of  the  Souhegan 
river  was  annexed  to  the  town  as  first  incorporated,  by  an 
amendment  to  the  charter. 

Hollis  was  in  the  southwest  quarter,  beginning  at  the  Nashua 
river  on  the  new  province  line,  and  running  west  on  that  line 
six  miles  and  ninet}'-six  rods  to  the  west  line  of  ancient  Dun- 
stable ;  thence  north  on  that  line  four  miles  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  rods  ;  thence  east  on  a  line  parallel  wTith  the  new  pro- 
vince line  to  the  west  line  of  the  new  town  of  Dunstable  ;  thence 
south  on  the  new  Dunstable  line  to  its  southeast  corner. 

Monson  was  in  the  northwest  quarter,  containing  about  an 
equal  area  with  Hollis,  bounded  north  by  the  Souhegan,  east 
by  Merrimack  and  new  Dunstable,  south  by  Hollis,  and  west 
by  the  west  line  of  the  ancient  town. 

Nottingham  \Yest,  now  Hudson,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mer- 
rimack as  first  chartered,  being  wholby  within  ancient  Dunstable, 
and  Pelham  embracing  its  extreme  eastern  part,  were  also  in- 
corporated as  towns  in  174G.    Litchfield  taken  wholly  from  the 
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old  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  Merrrimaek,  was  chartered  as 
a  town  in  1749. 

All  of  these  New  Hampshire  town  charters,  unlike  those 
granted  by  Massachusetts, were  wholly  silent  in  respect  to  the 
settlement  and  maintenance  of  "able  learned  and  orthodox 
ministers  and  the  building  of  meeting-houses." 

Benning  Wentworth  at  that  time  the  ro}Tal  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  an  Episcopalian,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  may  be  well  supposed  to  have  had  lit- 
tle sympathy  with  the  current  orthodox}'  of  the  times,  as  taught 
in  the  Cambridge  Platform  and  Assembly's  Catechism. 

Instead  of  the  like  conditions,  as  in  the  Massachusetts  char- 
ters in  respect  to  orthodox  ministers  and  meeting-houses,  Gov- 
ernor Wentwortk,  in  these  New  Hampshire  charters,  expressly 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Navy  all  suitable  white  pine  trees 
then  growing,  or  which  should  afterwards  grow  in  these  towns, 
thus  giving  for  the  building  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  all 
such  trees  as  were  most  commonl}'  used  in  the  building  of 
meeting-houses. 

By  a  Province  law  of  New  Hampshire,  passed  as  earl}'  as  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  a  majority  of  the  freeholders  of  the  town 
had  the  right  to  choose  a  minister  for  the  town,  and  to  agree 
with  him  for  his  salary ;  and  if  the  minister  so  chosen  was  the 
choice  of  a  majority  of  the  freeholders,  the  people  of  the. town 
were  bound  for  his  support,  whether  freeholders  or  not,  it  mak- 
ing no  difference  whether  the  minister  so  elected  was  a  Calvin- 
ist,  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Baptist  or  New  Light,  or 

"  Light  that  shines  when  few  are  nigh, 
For  spiritual  trades  to  cozen  by." 

In  Massachusetts,  as  we  have  seen,  no  minister  answered  the 
law  unless  "  able,  learned  and  orthodox,"  and  of  "good  con- 
versation." 

We  will  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  fate  of  that  part  of 
ancient  Dunstable  left  on  the  south  side  of  the  new  Province 
line. 

In  the  year  1753,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  incor- 
porated the  north  part  of  Groton,  west  of  the  Nashua  river  into 
a  town  by  the  name  of  Pepperell,  including  in  Pepperell  the 
narrow  gore  of  land  cut  off  by  the  new  province  line  from  the 
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west  parish  of  Dunstable.  The  residue  of  old  Dunstable  south 
of  the  new  line  continued  to  be  a  town,  known  as  "Brattle's 
End"  or  "Massachusetts"  Dunstable. 

In  1793,  the  north-east  part  of  Groton  tying  east  of  the 
Nashua  river,  south  of  the  province  line,  and  west  of  Massapoag 
pond  was  annexed  to  Dunstable,  a  tract  of  territory,  as  is  be- 
lieved, comprising  nearly  one-half  the  present  area  of  that 
town.  In  1793  the  town  of  Massachusetts  Dunstable  was  di- 
vided, and  the  town  of  Tyngsborough  incorporated  from  the 
east  part  of  it. 

ONE  PINE  HILL. 

The  boundaries  fixed  in  the  charters  for  the  several  towns  in 
New  Hampshire  on  the  west  side  of  the  Merrimack  were  not 
satisfactory  to  a  very  large  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  soon  be- 
came the  subject  of  persistent  and  angry  litigation.  The  parish 
of  West  Dunstable  had  embraced  the  whole  of  the  towns  of 
Hollis  and  Monson,  and  also  a  considerable  and  thrifty  settle- 
ment on  the  east  side  of  the  parish,  known  for  man}-  3-ears  as 
u  One  Pine  Hill,"  now  as  "  Pine  Hill  "  simply.  The  settlers 
within  the  old  parish  limits,  before  the  town  incorporations,  had 
built  a  meeting-house,  on  the  site  of  the  present  meeting-house 
at  Hollis,  and  at  the  elate  of  the  town  charter  were  building  a 
second,  and  had  settled  a  popular  orthodox  minister  in  whom 
they  were  all  well  united.  The  whole  settlement  at  One  Pine 
Hill  having  been  set  to  Dunstable  b}r  the  charter  of  that  town, 
embracing  a  large  number  of  the  worthy  members  of  the  church 
and  society  in  Hollis,  among  whom  were  two  of  its  deacons, 
the  members  of  the  old  society,  much  to  their  inconvenience 
and  vexation,  found  themselves  in  the  three  different  towns  of 
Hollis,  Dunstable  and  Monson.  .  In  this  dilemma,  the  settlers 
at  One  Pine  Hill  at  first  petitioned  the  town  of  Dunstable  for 
its  consent  to  be  set  off  to  Hollis.  This  petition  was  denied. 
After  this  refusal  the  town  of  Hollis  united  with  the  settlers  at 
One  Pine  Hill  in  a  petition  to  the  Governor  and  Council  for  the 
relief  denied  by  Dunstable.  The  people  of  Dunstable  opposed 
the  petition,  both  sides  employed  counsel,  but  after  a  protracted 
litigation  this  petition  was  dismissed. 
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The  people  of  One  Pine  Hill  afterwards  offered  the  town  of  Dun- 
stable £1500  (O.T.)  in  money  for  its  consent  to  be  set  off  to  Hol- 
lis.  The  selectmen  of  Dunstable  called  a  town  meeting  to  con- 
sider this  offer — the  town  meeting  voted  not  to  sell  One  Pine  Hill 
at  that  price,  and  still  "  refused- to  let  its  people  go.'*  At  last  a 
second  petition  was  sent  to  the  General  Court,  which  after  hav- 
ing been  long  and  stoutly  contested  on  both  sides,  was  finally  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Hollis  and  the  people  of  One  Pine  Hill.  Upon 
the  first  appeal  to  this  supreme  provincial  tribunal,  Col.  Joseph 
Blanchard  of  Dunstable  was  not  only  a  member  of  the  Provin- 
cial Council,  but  also  acted  as  attorney  for  Dunstable.  At  the 
second  trial  Col.  John  Hale  of  Hollis  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  of  course  one  of  the  judges. 
What  influence  these  pregnant  facts  may  have  had  in  producing 
the  different  results  in  the  two  trials  is  left  to  us  of  the  present 
generation  to  indulge  the  New  England  propensity  to  guess. 
Thus  ended  a  hard  contested  border  warfare  for  the  conquest 
of  One  Pine  Hill,  carried  on  for  seventeen  years,  a  period  much 
longer  than  the  siege  of  Troy,  twice  as  long  as  our  own  war  of 
the  Revolution,  and  still,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury,  no  Homer  has  sung  its  heroes, — no  Bancroft  penned  its 
history.  At  the  close  of  the  contest,  in  17C3,  the  General 
Court  passed  an  act  setting  off  One  Pine  Hill,  with  its  people, 
to  Hollis,  establishing  the  town  line  where  it  now  is,  taking 
from  Dunstable  and  giving  to  Hollis  a  tract  of  territory  nearly 
three  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide,  and  peace  for  a  short  time 
again  reigned  between  the  belligerent  towns. 


MONSON. 

The  town  of  Monson  had  a  corporate  existence  under  its 
charter  for  twenty-four  years.  For  that  period  it  held  its  town 
meetings,  elected  its  Moderators,  Selectmen,  Tithingmen,  Hog- 
reeves,  Deer-keepers  and  other  town  oflicials,  but  I  am  pained 
to  say  that  I  can  find  no  evidence  that  it  ever  had  any  school,, 
school-liouse,  or  meeting-house,  or  an}*  learned  Orthodox  min- 
ister, or  any  minister  not  Orthodox.  The  only  public  struc- 
ture belonging  to  the  town,  was  a  "  pound  "  built  for  the  con- 
finement of  disorderly  cattle. 
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It  appears,  both  from  its  own  and  the  Hollis  records,  that  its 
inhabitants,  "  of  a  sober  and  orderly  conversation,"  were  in 
the  habit,  as  previous  to  the  town  charter,  of  attending  the 
meeting  at  Hollis,  and  paying  their  minister's  44  rates"  for  tlie 
support  of  the  ministry  there.  In  the  meanwhile  they  were 
not  wholly  forgetful  of  the  propriety  of  having  a  minister  and 
meeting-house  of  their  own,  and  the  town  meeting,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  appointed  a  committee  to  search  about  the 
centre  of  the  town  for  a  suitable  site  for  a  "Meeting  House 
place."  But  after  repeated  examinations,  this  committee  gave 
up  the  search  in  despair,  and  in  the  year  1770,  the  people, 
abandoning  all  hope,  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  put  a 
final  end  to  their  unhappy  life,  by  a  repeal  of  their  charter, 
stating,  as  the  reason  for  it,  that  the  land  about  the  centre  of 
their  town  was  "  so  barren  and  broken  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for 
their  civil  and  religious  polity."  The  consent  of  Hollis  to  ac- 
cept the  south  half,  and  of  Amherst  the  north  half,  of  the  sup- 
pliant town,  having  been  first  obtained,  an  act  was  passed 
dividing  the  town  of  Monsbri  by  an  east  and  west  line,  very 
nearly  in  the  middle,  annexing  the  north  half  to  Amherst  and 
the  south  to  Hollis.  In  this  manner,  in  response  to  its  own 
prayers,  the  old  town  voluntarily  parted  with  its  corporate  life 
and  has  been  effaced  for  a  century  from  the  map  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  all  memory  or  tradition  of  it  nearly  lost  to  the' 
present  generation. 

THE  MILE  SLir,  RABY  AND  BROOKLINE. 

In  the  years  1762  and  1768,  respectively,  the  towns  of  Wil- 
ton and  Mason  were  chartered,  leaving  a  tract  of  unincorpo- 
rated land  about  one  mile  in  width,  between  the  east  line  of 
those  towns  and  the  west  line  of  Hollis  and  Monson,  known 
for  many  years  after  as  the  "Mile  Slip."  In  the  year  1769, 
the  settlers  then  living  on  the  44  Mile  Slip,"  uniting  with  the 
inhabitants  in  the  west  part  of  Hollis,  petitioned  the  governor 
and  council  for  a  town  charter.  The  petition  was  granted,  and 
about  one-half  of  the  44  Mile  Slip"  on  its  south  end,  and  a 
tract  of  land  from  the  west  part  of  Hollis,  about  one  and  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  were  chartered  as  a  town  by  the  name  of 
Raby.    In  1786,  another  tract  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
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wide  was  taken  from  Ilollis  and  annexed  to  Raby  ;  afterwards, 
in  1798,  upon  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  General 
Court,  the  name  of  the  town  of  Raby  was  changed  to  Brook- 
line.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  present 
town  of  Brookline  was  included  in  ancient  Dunstable. 

SECOND  CHANGE  OF  BOUNDARY   BETWEEN   HOLLIS  AND  DUNSTA- 
BLE NASHUA  RIVER  BRIDGE. 

For  some  years  prior  to  1773,  there  had  been*a  second  char- 
acteristic controversy  between  Hollis  and  Dunstable,  growing 
out  of  a  dispute  in  respect  to  the  building  and  support  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Nashua  river,  not  far  from  the  south-east 
corner  of  Ilollis,  at  the  sharp  bend  of  the  river  near  the  place 
since  known  as  "  Runnells'  Mills."  This  bridge,  being  on 
their  main  road  to  market,  was  indispensable  to  the  people  of 
Ilollis.  Being  much  less  needed  by  Dunstable,  the  people  of 
the  latter  town  though,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  "often  re- 
quested," refused  to  pa}*  any  part  of  the  cost  of  erecting  or 
maintaining  it.  The  course  of  the  Nashua,  along  this  bend  of 
the  river,  being  between  the  two  towns,  the  people  of  Ilollis 
insisted  that  those  of  Dunstable,  equally  with  themselves,  were 
bound  to  aid  in  supporting  this  bridge,  and  menaced  that  town 
both  with  suits  at  law,  and  also  with  an  appeal  to  the  General 
Court.  The  people  of  Dunstable  refusing  to  be  convinced  by 
•this  sort  of  argument,  at  last  a  joint  committee  of  the^two  towns 
was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  questions  in  dispute.  This 
committee  finall}'  made  report  that  the  Nashua  river  was  not  in 
either  town,  that  the  lines  of  neither  town  crossed  it,  and  that 
consequently  neither  could  be  compelled  to  build  a  bridge 
across  it. 

But  this  Report  brought  no  relief  to  Ilollis.  That  town  still 
needed  the  bridge,  and  now  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  for  an  act  to  remedy  the  shortcomings  of  the  law  of 
the  people  of  Dunstable  and  of  the  town  lines.  Fortunatel}* 
for  the  quiet  of  the  two  towns,  it  so  happened  that  all  the  land 
on  the  Dunstable  side,  in  this  bend  of  the  river,  was  then  owned 
by  two  worthy,  sensible  farmers,  known  on  the  Ilollis  records 
b}*  the  names  and  titles  of  Ensign  Ebenezcr  Jaquith,  and  Ensign 
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Daniel  Merrill.  Both  of  these  men  chose  to  live  in  Hollis, 
where  the}'  could  have  an  acceptable  minister  and  good  preach- 
ing, rather  than  in  Dunstable,  where,  in  those  times,  they  were 
not  sure  to  have  a  minister  of  any  sort.  Messrs.  Jaquith  and 
Merrill  accordingly  proposed  to  the  belligerent  towns,  that 
themselves  and  farms,  in  all  about  five  hundred  acres,  should 
be  set  to  Hollis.  After  some  further  sharp  diplomac}r  these 
terms  of  peace  were  accepted  by  both  sides,  and  by  the  consent 
of  all  parties,  in  the  year  1773,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  in  accordance  with  this  compromise,  and  a  new  line 
run,  leaving  the  land  in  the  bend  of  the  river,  and  the  river 
itself  on  the  Hollis  side.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no 
dispute  between  the  towns  whether  the  Nashua  river  at  Run- 
nells'  Mills  was  in  two  towns,  in  one  town,  or  in  no  town  at 
all,  or  whether  it  was  the  duty  of  Dunstable  or  Hollis  to  sup- 
port the  bridge. 


THE  TOWN  OF  MILFORD. 

The  last  Act  of  the  Legislative  sheers  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  was  in  the  year  1794,  in  the  putting  together  of  that  fair 
but  quaintly  shaped  specimen  of  corporate  patch-work  known 
since  then,  as  the  town  of  Milford.  This  town  includes  all  of 
the  "Old  Mile  Slip"  not  in  Brookline,  the  remainder  of  it  being 
.made  up  b}*  contributions  from  the  northwest  corner  of  Hollis 
and  the  southwesterly  part  of  Amherst.  All  that  part  of  Mil- 
ford  taken  from  Hollis  was  once  in  Monson,  as  was  also  all 
that  part  of  it  south  of  the  Souhegan  river,  taken  from  Amherst. 
It  will  thus  appear,  on  inspection  of  a  map  of  Milford,  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  area  of  that  town  was  once  in  the  ex- 
tinct town  of  Monson,  and  consequently  a  part  of  ancient 
Dunstable.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  by  those  who  have  not  be- 
come too  dizzy  in  the  endeavor  to  follow  me  in  my  wanderings 
about  the  old  homestead,  that  the  ancient  town  of  Dunstable, 
as  I  have  thus  identified  its  fragments,  is  now  to  be  found  in 
no  less  than  fourteen  different  townships,  of  which  four  are  in 
Massachusetts  and  ten  in  New  Hampshire,  these  fragments 
varying  in  size  from  eight}*  acres  to  entire  townships. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  SEPARATE  TOWNS. 

It  would  be  pertinent  to  the  theme  assigned  me,  had  I  time 
and  my  auditors  endurance,  to  trace  to  some  little  extent  the 
separate  history  of  the  several  towns  carved  out  of  old  Dun- 
stable, for  the  fifty  years  next  following  "Lovewell's  war" 
down  to  the  time  of  our  Revolution.  Fortunately  the  Ecclesi- 
astical history  of  the  ancient  town,  and  the  other  towns  and 
parishes  which  come  of  its  substance,  was  confided,  as  you  al- 
read\r  know,  to  an  abler  and  more  fitting  pen.  But  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  my  subject,  did  my  time  permit,  to  sa}T  some- 
thing of  the  first  Pioneer  Settlers  of  these  towns,  of  the  Petitions 
and  Petitioners  for  their  charters, — of  the  time  and  manner  of 
the  commencement  of  their  corporate  existence, — of  the  first 
Parish,  District  and  Toivn  Elections, — of  their  first  Toivn  Offi- 
cers and  Magistrates, — and  of  the  manners,  customs,  fashions 
and  amusements  of  our  forefathers  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago. 

I  ought  also  to  sa}T  something  of  the  means  of  education  in 
these  towns,  of  their  schools,  school  ^ws,  school  teachers,  and 
school  books,  not  forgetting  those  approved  standard  manuals, 
the  Psalter  and  New  England  Primer.  Of  their  courts  and  laws 
for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  and  modes  of  punishment,  espec- 
ially of  those  terrors  of  evil-doers,  the  bilboes,  pillory,  riding 
the  wooden  horse,  the  town  stocks  and  town  whipping  post."  Of 
their  town  officers  and  their  duties,  not  omitting  those  now 
obsolete  dignitaries,  the  field-driver,  hogreef,  deer-keeper,  and 
that  dread  conservator  of  youthful  gravity  and  decorum,  the 
Tithingman. 

But  all  of  these  matters,  as  well  as  man}'  others  of  no  less 
interest,  I  must  pass  wholry  by,  while  I  touch  lightly  and  briefly 
upon  a  few  prominent  topics  common  to  all  these  towns. 

THE  WAR  IN  WHICH  LOUISBURG  WAS  CAPTURED. 

In  the  year  17-A4,  nineteen  }Tears  after  Lovewell's  war,  the 
French  and  Indian  war  was  commenced,  in  which  the  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire  troops  undertook  the  chivalrous  ex- 
pedition for  the  capture  of  Louisburg.  As  in  all  former  wars 
the  Canada  Indians  took  sides  with  the  French,  and  came  down 
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from  the  north  in  large  numbers,  prowled  around  our  defence- 
less settlements,  waylaying,  murdering  and  scalping,  or  carry- 
ing into  captivity  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  towns,  some  of 
which,  no  farther  from  us  than  Peterborough,  New  Boston  and 
Lyndeborough,  were  wholly  abandoned.  The  inhabitants  of 
Merrimack,  Hollis,  Monson  and  other  towns  in  this  vicinity, 
petitioned  the  General  Court  repeatedly  for  guards  and  garri- 
sons, and  at  one  time  ninety  scouts  were  detailed  to  patrol  the 
woods  west  of  the  Merrimack  from  the  mouth  of  the  Contoocook 
to  Monson  and  Hollis.  The  General  Court  also, "during  this 
war,  for  the  encouragement  of  volunteer  Indian  hunting,  in- 
creased the  grim  bounty  on  scalps  from  £100  in  44  Lovewell' s 
War,"  to  £250,  and  finally  to  £400  for  each  Indian  scalp  taken 
west  of  Nova  Scotia  and  produced  to  the  Governor  and  council. 

THE   FRENCH  AND    INDIAN  WAR  IN  WHICH  QUEBEC  WAS  TAKEN 
AND  CANADA  CONQUERED. 

In  1754  the  French  and  Indian  war  was  begun  in  which 
Quebec  was  taken  and  Canada  finall}'  conquered,  and  lasted  till 
1763. 

At  this  period  the  extreme  frontier  settlements  were  much 
more  remote  from  the  towns  in  this  vicinity  than  in  1744 — the 
towns  into  which  old  Dunstable  had  been  divided  were  much 
more  populous,  and  not  only  able  to  defend  themselves,  but  to 
send  a  large  number  of  men  for  the  several  expeditions  for  the 
conquest  of  Canada. 

That  part  of  old  Dunstable,  now  Nashua,  furnished  for  these 
expeditions  two  colonels  of  regiments,  Joseph  Blanchard  and 
Zaccheus  Lovewell,  one  captain,  Nehemiah  Lovewell,  and  thirty- 
two  private  soldiers,  whose  names  are  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Fox. 

From  Hollis  there  was  one  captain,  Peter  Powers  ;  two  regi- 
mental adjutants,  Samuel  Hobart  and  Jonathan  Hobart ;  one 
chaplain  of  a  regiment,  Rev.  Daniel  Emerson  ;  one  regimental 
surgeon,  Dr.  John  Hale  ;  two  lieutenants,  Benjamin  Abbott 
and  Joseph  Taylor ;  two  ensigns,  "William  Cumings  and  Jo- 
siah  Brown,  and  more  than  fifty  private  soldiers  whose  names 
are  still  to  be  found  on  the  published  company  rolls  of  the  New 
Hampshire  regiments.    I  know  of  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
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other  old  Dunstable  towns  sent -as  man}'  men  to  this  war  as 
Nashua  and  Ilollis  in  proportion  to  their  population. 

THE  N.  H.  GENERAL  COURT  FROM  1741  TO  THE  REVOLUTION,  AND 
THE  MEMBERS   OF  IT  FROM  THE  OLD  DUNSTABLE  TOWNS. 

From  1741  to  the  Revolution,  the  General  Court  of  New 
Hampshire  consisted  of  a  Governor  and  Council  appointed  by 
the  King,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  varying  from  seven- 
teen to  thirty-one  members,  elected  from  the  towns  for  three 
years.  Under  the  law  at  that  time,  no  person  was  qualified  to 
vote  for  a  member  of  the  House  unless  he  was  an  owner  of  real 
estate  in  the  town  of  the  value  of  £50.  Nor  was  any  candidate 
eligible  to  election  unless  he  was  the  owner  of  real  estate  of  the 
value  of  £300.  The  only  member  of  the  Council  from  these 
towns  during  that  period  was  Col.  Joseph  Blanchard,  who  was 
appointed  in  1741,  and  held  the  office  till  his  death  in  1758, 
nor  was  there  any  member  from  either  of  them  in  the  House 
till  1752,  when  Jonathan  Lovewell  was  chosen  for  Dunstable 
and  Merrimack. 

In  17G2,  all  these  towns  were  represented  as  follows  : — 

"  Nottingham  West  &    )    ~    .  c        i  <~>  i 
Litchfield  \  Capt.  Samuel  Greeley. 

Merrimack  &  Monson       Joseph  Blanchard, 
Dunstable  and  Ilollis         Dr.  John  Hale." 

At  the  election  in  17G8  : — 


Nottingham  West  &  ( 
Litchfield  \ 


James  Underwood,  Esq., 


Merrimack  &  Monson       Capt.  John  Chamberlain, 
Dunstable  and  Hollis         Dr.  John  Hale." 

In  respect  to  the  election  for  Dunstable  and  Hollis,  in  1762, 
at  the  time  when  the  Pine-Hill  war  was  at  its  height,  I  find  a  scrap 
of  political  history  in  the  N.  II.  Historical  Collections,  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"For  a  number  of  years  previous  to  that  election,  Dunstable 
and  Hollis  had  been  classed  together  for  the  choice  of  a  repre- 
sentative. Dunstable  being  the  older  town,  required  all  these 
elections  to  be  held  there,  but  Ilollis  having  become  the  most 
populous,  requested  that  the  elections  should  be  held  in  each 
town  alternately.  This  request  was  refused,  and  at  the  next 
election  Hollis  mustered  in  full  force,  leaving  at  home  scarcely 
man  or  horse.    Dunstable,  seeing  their  town  outnumbered, 
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their  town  clerk  mounted  a  pile  of  shingles  and  called  for  the 
votes  of  Dunstable.  The  town  clerk  of  Hollis  mounted  another 
pile  and  called  for  the  votes  of  Hollis  and  Dunstable.  The  re- 
sult was  that  Jonathan  Love  well  was  elected  moderator  .for 
Dunstable,  ,and  Dea.  Francis  Worcester  for  Dunstable  and 
Hollis.  The  votes  for  Representative  were  called  in  like  man- 
ner, and  Jonathan  Lovewell  was  declared  elected  for  Dunstable, 
and  Dr.  John  Hale  for  Dunstable  and  Hollis.  After  the  elec- 
tion," as  the  story  reads,  "  Lovewell  went  to  Portsmouth,  and 
was  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  House.  Hale,  also,  went  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  upon  representing  the  facts  in  respect  to  the  elec- 
tion to  Governor  Wentworth,  the  Governor  the  next  day  sent 
his  Secretary  and  dissolved  the  House,  and  ordered  a  new  elec- 
tion. At  the  new  election  Hale  was  again  returned,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  Revolution  (thirteen  years)  Hollis  had  a  Rep- 
resentative and  Dunstable  had  none." 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  HILLSBOROUGH 
AND  THE  COURTS. 

In  the  year  1771  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire  was  first 
divided  into  five  counties,  and  the  County  of  Hillsborough  or- 
ganized in  March  of  that  year,  with  the  county  seat  at  Amherst. 
Among  the  first  Judges  of  the  County  Court  of  Sessions  were 
Matthew  Thornton,  afterwards  of  Merrimack,  and  Samuel  Ho- 
"  bart,  of  Hollis.  The  first  Register  of  Deeds  and  Count}7  Treas- 
urer was  Samuel  Hobart ;  The  first  Sheriff  of  the  Count}',  Ben- 
jamin Whiting,  also  of  Hollis. 

As  appears  in  the  records  of  the  Superior  Court  of  that 
time,  the  first  capital  offence  tried  in  the  count}"  was  upon  an 
indictment  found  by  the  grand  jury  against  Israel  Wilkins,  Jr., 
of  Hollis,  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  father,  Israel  Wil- 
kins, Sr.,  in  the  month  of  November,  1772.  It  appears  from 
the  indictment  that  this  homicide  was  the  result  of  a  sudden 
quarrel  in  which  the  deceased  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  blow 
upon  the  head  with  a  billet  of  wood.  The  jury  found,  upon  the 
evidence,  that  the  defendant  was  guilt}'  of  manslaughter  only 
— manslaughter  at  that  time  being  punishable  with  death  the 
same  as  premeditated  murder.    The  record  of  this  trial,  after 
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setting  forth  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing words  : — 

"  It  being  demanded  of  the  said  Israel  Wilkins  Junior  why 
the  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  him,  the  said 
Israel  Wilkins  Junior  pra3*ed  the  benefit  of  clergy,  which  was 
granted  him.  Whereupon  the  Prisoner  the  said  Israel  Wilkins 
Junior  was  burned  with  a  hot  iron  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T 
on  the  brawn}*  part  of  the  Thumb  of  his  left  hand,  and  it  is 
further  considered  that  the  said  Israel  Wilkins  Junior  forfeit 
all  his  Goods  and  Chattels  to  the  King." 

I  leave  the  report  of  this  case  as  I  find  it,  for  the  edification 
of  the  clergy  and  the  curiosity  of  the  lawyers. 


THE  CENSUS  OF  1775. 


In  the  year  1775,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  New  Hampshire  Convention  ordered  a  census  of  the 
province  to  be  taken,  which  was  returned  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  year.  The  following  statistics  relating  to  the 
towns  into  which  old  Dunstable  was  divided  are  copied  from 
that  census  : — 


Dunstable, 
Holies, 
Litchfield, 
Nottingham  West, 
Merrimack, 

Aggregate, 


705 
1255 
284 
049 
600 


3449 


40 
60 
13 
22 
19 


154 


O  ~ 


7 
4 

10 
4 

13 
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Before  this  census  was  taken,  Hollis  had  lost  eleven  of  her 
soldiers,  of  whom  nine  had  been  killed  and  two  had  died  of 
disease. 
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THE   TOWN    MEETINGS    AND    ANCIENT    DUNSTABLE   IN   THE  FIRST 
YEAR  OF  THE  REVOLUTION . 

I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  close  this,  already  too  long  address, 
without  saying  a  very  few  words  of  the  doings  of  these  towns, 
and  of  the  utterances  of  some  of  their  town  meetings  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Town  Meeting,  the  family  gathering  of  a  sturdy,  grave, 
and  thoughtful  yeomanry,  the  next  door  neighbor  of  the  hearth- 
stone, was  an  original  New  England  invention,  the  rude  and 
rustic,  it  may  be,  but  fitting  cradle  of  American  Independence 
— alike  the  admiration  and  despair  of  the  friends  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  the  world  over. 

•  "  Stern  rugged  nurse  thy  rigid  lore, 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore, 
What  sorrow  was  thou  bad'st  her  know." 

One  could  hardly  find  or  hope  for  more  perfect  or  better  work- 
ing models  of  this  novel  New  England  invention  than  were 
to  be  met  with  in  the  town  meetings  of  some  of  the  towns 
which  came  of  the  old  mother  settlement  at  Salmon  Brook. 
They  all  bear  their  own  evidence  of  legitimacy,  "  true  chips  of 
the  old  block,"  and  all  their  utterances  in  their  family  gather- 
ings, as  preserved,  in  those  autobiographies,  their  town  records, 
are  of  one  thought  and  one  speech.  But  as  it  is  impossible 
on  this  occasion  for  us  to  listen  to  all  of  this  family  group,  we 
will  permit  the  town  of  Hollis  to  speak  briefly  for  the  whole 
sisterhood.  This  I  do,  not  for  the  reason  alone  that  Hollis  was 
then  the  most  populous,  but  for  the  additional  cause  that  Hollis 
has  some  facts  of  interest  to  tell,  for  which  neither  that  town, 
nor  ancient  Dunstable,  nor  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  has 
yet  had  just  credit  in  any  written  history.  Ma}-  I  not  hope  also 
that  somewhat  ma}'  be  pardoned  to  a  filial  affection  I  confess 
for  the  place  of  my  birth,  the  town  where  my  ancestors,  both  of 
my  name  and  those  not  of  my  name,  have  lived  and  died  for 
three  generations. 

In  what  was  done  b}r  Hollis — "  The  coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before,"  in  the  following  Resolution  adopted  with  others 
of  the  like  character  at  a  special  town  meeting  November  8, 
1774,  five  months  before  the  battle  of  Lexington  : 


\ 
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"1st.  That  we  will  at  all  times  endeavor  to  maintain  our 
Liberty  and  Priviledges,  both  civil  and  sacred,  even  at  the  risque 
of  our  lives  and  fortunes,  and  Mill  not  only  disapprove  but 
despise  all  such  persons  as  we  have  just  and  solid  reason  to 
think  wish  us  in  any  measure  deprived  of  the  same."  Again, 
at  a  town  meeting  held  on  the  30th  of  December,  1774,  at  which, 
a  "Committee  of  Observation"  was  appointed,  the  town  "Voted 
that  we  do  cordially  accede  to  the  just  statement  of  the  rights 
and  grievances  of  the  British  colonies  and  of  the  measures 
adopted  and  recommended  by  the  American  continental  Con- 
gress for  the  restoration  and  establishment  of  the  former,  and 
for  the  redress  of  the  latter." 

By  the  roads  travelled  in  1775,  the  distance  from  Ilollis  to 
Cambridge  was  forty-two  miles, — to  Concord,  some  more  than 
twenty  miles.  The  detachment  of  British  troops  sent  by  Gen. 
Gage  from  Boston  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  to  destnrv  the 
military  stores  at  the  latter  place,  crossed  Charles  river  late  in 
the  evening  of  the  eighteenth  of  April,  and  reached  Lexington 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th.  The  news  of 
this  expedition  reached  the  middle  of  Ilollis,  by  mounted  ex- 
press, early  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day.  The  alarm  was 
at  once  given  throughout  the  town  by  mounted  messengers,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  clay  the  Hollis  minute-men  to  the  number 
of  ninety-two,  were  rallied  and  met  upon  the  common  with  their 
muskets,  each  of  them  furnished  with  his  powder-horn,  one 
pound  of  powder  and  twenty  bullets. 

Of  this  company  of  minute-men,  Keuben  Dow  was  captain, 
John  Goss,  lieutenant,  and  John  Cumings,  ensign  ;  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  19th  of  April,  or  before  day-break  the  day 
following,  all  of  them  were  on  their  march  to  Concord  and 
Cambridge. 

An  original  roll  of  this  company  yet  exists,  entitled  "  the 
muster  roll  of  Capt.  Reuben  Dow's  Company  of  Minute  men, 
who  marched  from  Holies  the  19th  of  April,  177.V  This  com- 
pany was  not  of  course  able  to  reach  Concord  in  season  to  join 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  cnem}',  but  the  men  went  on  to  Cambridge, 
and  most  of  them  enlisted  in  new  companies  organized  there 
for  the  eight  months'  service.    Within  a  few  days  after  this 
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company  reached  Cambridge  we  find  the  following  action  of  the 
Hollis  Town  Meeting  as  shown  by  the  town  records  : 

"Special  Meeting,  April  28,  1775. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  town  of  Holies,  ealled  on  a  Sudden 
Emergency  in  the  day  of  our  Public  Distress,  Col.  John  Hale 
chosen  Moderator.  Voted  that  we  will  pay  two  Commissioned 
Officers,  four  non-commissioned  officers  and  thirty-four  (34) 
Rank  and  File,  making  in  the  whole  forty  good  and  able  men 
to  join  the  Arm}'  in  Cambridge,  paying  the  said  officers  and 
men  the  same  Wages  that  the  Massachusetts  men  receive,  and 
will  also  victual  the  same  until  such  time  as  the  Resolution  of 
the  General  Court  or  the  Congress  of  the  province  of  New 
Hampshire  shall  be  known  respecting  the  raising  of  a  standing 
army." 

At  a  town  meeting  held  on  the  following  11th  of  May,  "  Col. 
John  Hale"  and  "Dea.  Enoch  Noyes"  were  chosen  ^delegates 
to  the  provincial  congress  to  be  holden  at  Exeter  on  the  17th 
of  the  same  month,  and  the  record  of  the  meeting  goes  on  to 
state : 

"  Voted  and  instructed  our  delegates  to  join  the  other  gov- 
ernments in  raising  and  paying  the  proportion  of  this  province 
in  men  and  mone}7  in  the  defence  of  the  Liberties  of  these  Col- 
onies." 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  the  vote  of  the  28th  of 
April,  touching  the  "forty  good  and  able  men,"  was  no  empty 
boast,  and  that  the  patriotic  pledges  then  made  were  more  than 
redeemed. 

The  largest  part  of  the  Hollis  "  Minute-Men  "  who  went  to 
Cambridge  on  the  19th  of  April,  enlisted  into  the  company  of 
Capt.  Reuben  Dow,  their  townsman,  and  were  mustered  into 
the  Massachusetts  Regiment  commanded  by  Col.  William  Pres- 
cott,  of  Pepperell,  the  hero  of  Bunker  Hill,  a  neighbor  and 
friend  of  Capt.  Dow.  The  company  of  Capt.  Dow,  inclu- 
sive of  officers,  consisted  of  fifty-nine  .men,  that  number  making 
a  full  company  under  the  Massachusetts  act  for  enlistment. 

The  original  roll  of  this  company  is  still  in  possession  of 
Jeremiah  Dow,  Esq.,  of  Hollis,  a  grandson  of  Captain  Dow. 
Prom  an  original  roster  of  this  compan}-,  in  the  possession  of 
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the  same  grandson  of  Captain  Dow,  exhibiting  the  ages  of  the 
men,  with  their 'height  and  complexion,  it  appears  that  Peter 
Cumings,  a  son  of  Ensign  John  Comings,  the  }roungest  member 
of  the  company,  was  but  thirteen,  years  old  ;  and  that  Jonathan 
Powers,  its  oldest  member,  was  sixty. 

■  Besides  the  company  of  Captain  Dow,  there  were  also  four 
Hollis  soldiers  in  Col.  Prescott's  regiment,  in  a  company  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Joseph  Moor,  of  Groton.  It  may  be  seen, 
also,  by  the  "  Jieturn"  made  hy  the  selectmen  of  Hollis,  after 
the  war,  to  the  General  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  showing  the 
names  of  the  men  enlisted  from  the  town,  and  the  sums  paid  to 
each,  that  in  the  yc&v  1775,  fifteen  Hollis  soldiers  enlisted  for 
eight  months  in  other  companies.  These  fifteen,  added  to 
Capt.  Dow's  company,  and  the  four  Hollis  soldiers  in  Capt. 
Moor's,  make  a  total  of  seventy-eight  eight-months'  men  from 
Hollis  in  that  year. 

The  companies  of  Captains  Dow  and  Moor,  as  a  part  of  Col. 
Prescott's  Regiment,  were  marched  on  to  Bunker  Hill  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th  of  June,  and  who,  after  working  all  night, 
without  sleep  or  food,  in  the  construction  of  the  redoubt,  so 
bravely  fought  in  its  defence  the  da}r  following.  Col.  Prescott 
thoroughly  knew  his  men,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  in 
refusing  a  proposition  for  their  relief,  after  the  fatigues  and  pri- 
vations of  the  night,  he  curtly  said  of  them:  "  the  men  who 
built  this  fort  will  best  defend  it." 

Besides  the  regiments  of  Colonels  Stark  and  Reed,  and  the 
company  of  Capt.  Dow,  there  were  in  the  several  companies  of 
Col.  Prescott's  Regiment,  as  appears  from  the  rolls,  fifty  or 
more  soldiers  from  various  towns  in  New  Hampshire  but  a 
short  distance  from  Hollis.  Of  these,  seventeen  were  from 
Londonderry,  eleven  from  Merrimack,  six  from  Raby  (now 
Brookline),  others  from  New  Ipswich,  Peterborough,  and  other 
towns.  Yet,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  New  Hampshire  history 
of  the  battle  makes  any  reference  to  the  company  of  Capt.  Dow, 
or  to  the  other  New  Hampshire  soldiers  in  the  regiment  of  Col. 
Prescott.  The  number  killed  in  the  battle  in  Col.  Prescott's 
regiment  was  forty-two,  of  whom  eight  were  from  Hollis,  being 
nearly  one  in  five  of  the  whole,  a  loss  larger,  as  is  believed, 
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than  that  of  any  town  either  in  Massachusetts  or  New  Hamp- 
shire. Pepperell  lost  six  in  killed,  believed  to  be  the  next 
largest. 

Up  to  the  19th  of  June,  1775,  Hollis  had  lost  eleven  soldiers, 
including  one  killed  on  that  day,  and  two  who  had  died  of  sick- 
ness. Of  these  eleven,  four  were  heads  of  families,  viz.  :  Na- 
than Blood,  James  Fisk,  Thomas  Wheat,  and  Jeremiah  Shat- 
tuck.  Six  others,  viz.  :  Jacob  Boynton,  Caleb  Eastman,  Isaac 
Hobart,  Phineas  Nevins,  Peter  Poor,  and  Ebenezer  Youngman, 
were  young,  unmarried  men,  of  whom  the  oldest  was  twenty- 
two  and  the  youngest  seventeen. 

The  time  of  service  of  the  eight-months  men  expired  in  De- 
cember, and  near  the  last  of  that  month  a  call  was  made  by  the 
New  Hampshire  Committee  of  Safety,  for  volunteers  for  two 
mouths,"  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Connecticut  troops  near  Bos- 
ton, who  refused  to  continue  longer  in  the  service.  In  answer 
to  this  call,  thirty-nine  men  volunteered  from  Hollis  to  join  the 
army  at  Cambridge,  being  two-thirds  or  more  of  a  company 
raised  in  Hollis  and  its  immediate  vicinit}r.  These  thirty-nine, 
including  thirty-two  of  the  "minute  men"  who  went  to  Cam- 
bridge on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  and  did  not  enlist  a  second 
time,  added  to  seventy-eight  men  enlisted  for  eight  months, 
make  the  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  Hollis  sol- 
diers in  the  first  year  of  the  war. 

'  It  is  shown  by  the  "Return"  of  the  selectmen  before  quoted, 
that  in  the  year  1775,  the  town  paid  for  the  services  of  its  sol- 
diers the  following  sums  : — 

For  66  men  for  eight  months  at  £12  per  man,  being              £.    s.  d. 

£i  ios.  per  month,                                                    792  00  00 

For  37  men  for  two  months  each,                                      in  oo  oo 

For  2  men  for  six  weeks  each,                                               4  io  oo 

For  the  92  minute-men  to  Concord  and  Cambridge  in  April,  93  07  07 

Making  an  aggregate  of  ^1000  17  07 

This  sum  reduced  to  federal  mone}*  would  amount  to  some- 
what more  than  $4,000.00  in  federal  coin,  a  sum  equivalent  in 
value  to  at  least  three  times  that  amount  at  the  present  day. 

The  population  of  Hollis  in  September,  1775,  as  .shown  by  a 
census  then  taken,  was  1255.    Dividing  the  population  of  the 
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town  by  the  number  of  soldiers,  would  show  that  that  number  was 
very  nearly  equal  to  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole  population. 
Other  country  towns  in  New  England,  of  no  more  resources  or 
population,  may  have  done  as  much  or  even  more;  if  even  as 
much,  their  worth}'  deeds  and  patriotic  sacrifices  deserve  to  be 
kept  in  perpetual  remembrance. 

I  have  given  Hollis  as  an  example  of  the  spirit  that  prevailed 
in  the  old  Dunstable  towns,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution. Nashua,  Merrimack,  Hudson,  Litchfield,  Brookline, 
were  all  annimated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  they  all  performed  the  duties  of  the  hour  equally 
well,  though  the  town  records  of  what  they  said  and  did  have 
not  been  so  well  preserved. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  his  history  of  Nashua,  sa}\s  of  the  first  year  of 
the  revolution,  "That  so  soon  as  the  news  of  the  fight  at  Lex- 
ington reached  New  Hampshire  the  whole  population  rushed  to 
arms.  That  in  these  movements  the  citizens  of  Dunstable  were 
among  the  most  zealous,  and  the  military  spirit  derived  from 
their,  fathers  was  aroused  at  once  into  activity.  ,  Instantly  they 
hurried  to  Concord  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
Who  and  how  many  of  these  '  minute-men'  there  were  we  do 
not  know,  but  the  town  paid  over  $110.00  for  their  expenses. 
"Within  less  than  a  week  a  company  of  sixty-six  men  was  or- 
ganized at  Cambridge  under  Captain  William  Walker  of  Dun- 
stable, forty  of  whom  with  the  officers  were  also  from  Dunstable, 
four  from  Nottingham  West,  and  fifteen  from  Wilton. 

This  company  was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  had  two 
men  wounded  in  the  battle,  one  of  whom,  William  Clogstone, 
soon  after  died.  William  Lund,  of  Dunstable,  belonging  to 
another  company,  was  also  killed  in  the  battle.  These  two 
added  to  the  eight  men  killed  from  Hollis,  make  an  aggregate 
loss  of  ten  men  killed  in  that  battle  from  ancient  Dunstable,  a 
number  equal  to  one  half  the  loss  in  the  battle  of  the  two  New 
Hampshire  regiments  as  reported  by  General  Stark. 

In  what  I  have  already  said,  I  have  spoken  mainly  of  what 
the  men  of  ancient  Dunstable  and  its  subdivisions  said,  did  and 
suffered,  and  but  very  little  of  our  no  less  courageous  and  worthy 
ancestors  of  the  gentler  sex.  I  am  sure  that  the  gallantry  of  my 
audience  will  bear  with  me  in  the  recital  of  a  very  brief  and  well 
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authenticated  story,  which  I  often  heard  in  my  boyhood,  and 
which  I  now  find  as  told  to  me  fifty  years  ago,  in  "  Sabine's 
Loyalists  of  the  Revolution,"  in  his  biographical  sketch  of  Capt. 
Leonard  Whiting  of  Hollis.  This  sketch  I  copy  as  follows,  as 
I  find  it : 

"  LEONARD  WHITING  OF  HOLLIS,  N.   H. ,   A  NOTED  TORY. 

In  1775  Whiting  was  the  bearer  of  despatches  from  Canada 
to  the  British  in  Boston  and  was  arrested  in  Groton,  Mass., 
under  the  following  circumstances  :  After  the  departure  of  Col. 
Prescott's  regiment  of  4  Minute  men,'  Mrs.  David  Wright  of 
Pepperell,  Mrs.  Job  Shattuck  of  Groton,  and  the  neighboring 
women  collected  at  what  is  now  Jewett's  Bridge  over  the  Nashua 
river  between  Pepperell  and  Groton,  clothed  in  their  absent 
husbands'  apparel,  and  armed  with  muskets,  pitchforks  and  such 
other  weapons  as  they  could  find,  and  having  elected  Mrs. 
Wright  their  commander,  resolutely  determined  that  no  foe  to 
freedom  should  pass  that  bridge.  Rumors  at  that  time  were 
rife  that  the  regulars  were  approaching,  and  frightful  stories  of 
slaughter  flew  rapidly  from  house  to  house.  Soon  there  ap- 
proached one  Leonard  Whiting,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  on 
horseback,  supposed  to  be  treasonably  engaged  in  carrying  in- 
telligence to  the  enemy.  Whiting  by  direction  of  Mrs.  Wright, 
in  her  assumed  character  of  sergeant  of  the  guard,  was  seized, 
taken  from  his  horse,  searched  and  detained  a  prisoner.  De- 
spatches were  found  in  his  boots,  which  were  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  and  Whiting  himself  committed  into  the 
custody  of  the  Committee  of  Observation  at  Groton." 

The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  David  Wright,  the  heroine  of  the 
bridge  guard,  was  Prudence  Cumin gs,  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
Cumings,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hollis,  and  first  town  clerk. 
It  appears  from  the  Hollis  records  of  "  births  and  marriages," 
that  Prudence  Cnmings  was  born  at  the  parish  of  West  Dunsta- 
.ble,  now  Hollis,  Nov.  26,  1740,  and  married  to  David  Wright, 
of  Pepperell,  Dec.  28,  1761. 

In  this  very  desultoiy  address  it  has  been  my  aim  to  collate 
and  present,  somewhat  in  the  order  of  time,  some  of  the  more 
important  and  well  authenticaied  facts  pertaining  to  the  history 
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of  ancient  Dunstable  and  its  subdivisions,  for  the  first  hundred 
years  from  the  charter  of  the  ancient  town.  No  one  can  be 
more  conscious  than  myself  of  the  many  interesting  facts  con- 
nected with  my  subject  which  it  was  not  possible  to  bring 
within  the  compass  of  this  address. 

Nor  need  any  one  have  a  more  painful  sense  of  the  very 
many  important  matters  of  equal  interest  which  are  fast  fading 
awa}T  from  the  memories  of  the  living,  or  already  buried  in  the 
forgotten  past  with  the  remembrances  of  the  dead. 

Yet  if  what  I  have  now  said  has  served  to  entertain  accepta- 
bly the  passing  hour — or,  what  is  far  better,  if  it  shall  have 
some  effect  to  stimulate  those  who  have  more  leisure,  taste  and 
ability  for  such  pursuits,  to  aid  further  in  perpetuating  the  re- 
membrance of  the  .  many  brave,  noble  and  generous  deeds  of 
our  ancestors  of  ancient  Dunstable,  and  the  goodly  towns  which 
came  of  their  worthy  mother,  I  shall  feel  abundantly  compen- 
sated for  this  imperfect  and  humble  tribute  to  their  memory. 
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